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EDUCATION AND LEARNING IN AMERICA 

By Professor ARTHUR GORDON WEBSTER 

CLARK UNIVERSITY 

TT is well known that we in the United States spend more 
upon education than any other country. What do we get 
for it? Are the returns in any way commensurate with the 
enormous sums expended? Does the number of institutions 
calling themselves colleges and universities to the neighborhood 
of perhaps 400 insure us and the community that it has the 
highest standards of learning or even appreciates it? I think 
there is no doubt that the answer to this question will be in the 
negative. We have been accustomed to natter ourselves that 
the common schools are an American invention. We have no 
peasants in this country and we think that the average of 
education and intelligence is very high. And yet we find as a 
result of the psychological tests made upon about three million 
men in our Army that the average mental age of the soldier 
was about 13 14 years. The officers were very good, it is true, 
but were chosen to a large degree from persons who had had 
the advantage of a college education. To that extent it is credit- 
able to the colleges. But we have still to examine the question 
of the efficiency of the work of the colleges. 

Last summer, while on a mission to France, largely educa- 
tional in character, I was frequently at the Sorbonne. I found 
in passing through the great court of the new Sorbonne one day 
that it was full of young persons of the two sexes, and to my 
question, "Qui sont ces bebes?" the reply was made, " C'est 
pour le baccalaureat." There were young girls with curls down 
their back and I saw one boy with bare knees in the uniform of 
a boy scout. One must remember that the " baccalaureat " cor- 
responds not merely to the finishing of the high school, but to 
perhaps the first two years of college, and you can imagine my 
astonishment. I said, " And will these boys be prepared for the 
Ecole Polytechnique [a school of the standard which I regard 
as the highest in the world] in four years ? " " They will be 
ready in three years, monsieur." Let us remember that the 
Polytechnique is the school open to intending officers who have 
passed an extremely drastic examination ifor entrance. A 
friend of mine, General Ferrie, who is in command of all the 
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French army telegraphs, told me that in the year he was ad- 
mitted, out of 1,200 candidates 200 were admitted. Ask your- 
self whether there is any school in the United States of which 
merely to be a member is a distinguished honor, or which im- 
poses for its membership any such qualification, and I have no 
doubt as to the answer. 

In a recent newspaper President Eliot is quoted as attack- 
ing West Point. And the paper the next day says that it is pro- 
posed that a resolution be introduced into Congress to examine 
the curriculum. It is not the curriculum at West Point that 
needs examination. It is something far deeper. 

In an article written by a professor in last December's 
Atlantic Monthly is an extremely good picture of a faculty 
meeting and its futility. Everybody is bored. No one can make 
a decision. Nothing is accomplished. Everybody goes away 
disgusted. I have seen such faculty meetings and I have seen 
such professors. Fortunately I do not belong to one. My thirty 
years have been thirty years of almost unmitigated pleasure 
and enjoyment, full of the joy of living, and marred only by ttr 
difficulty of making both ends meet and of finding the money 
either to finance my department or to get along with the small 
appropriations that have been available. But sweet are the 
uses of adversity (and university) . I have learned to do it. 

A few months ago, at a meeting of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences in Boston, I was accosted by a friend, one 
of the most learned of the members of the Harvard faculty, with 
the exclamation, " Well, Webster, I suppose you are not ashamed 
of being a professor as I am." " No," said I, " I am proud of it. 
What is the matter?" He replied, "I sat all yesterday after- 
noon in a faculty meeting discussing whether the football team, 
which had accomplished very little in an intellectual way during 
the last few months, should be allowed to go to Pasadena to 
give a gladiatorial show, and we decided that it should not. 
What was my disgust to read in the morning paper that the 
team was going ! " When I heard this statement I wrote an 
article commenting on it to the Harvard Alumni Bulletin, stat- 
ing that I should withdraw the modest subscription that I had 
made toward the fifteen million dollar fund. I said that inas- 
much as no self-respecting person would wish to be a professor 
at Harvard it would be unnecessary to have a fund to raise their 
salaries. The letter has as yet drawn forth no comment. 

Some dozen years ago the Nobel Prize of about forty thou- 
sand dollars was awarded to Professor A. A. Michelson, the 
great physicist of the University of Chicago and my predecessor 
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where I am. His colleagues at that institution were so delighted 
that they prepared to honor him by giving a banquet to which 
scientists in all parts of the country were invited. I was much 
pleased to be included and should certainly have gone had limi- 
tations of time and money not prevented. Later on, the same 
prize came to Professor Theodore W. Richards, the distin- 
guished chemist of Harvard. Meeting him one day, I said, 
" Richards, what did they do for you in Cambridge? " " Do for 
me?" said he, seeming to misunderstand the import of my 
question. " I had some very nice notes." " Do you mean," said 
I, " that they did nothing in public to show the appreciation of 
the honor which you had received?" "No," said he. Whether 
this is characteristic of the difference between the effete East 
and the hustling, wide-awake Middle West I do not know. I 
merely know that when the victorious football team referred to 
returned from Pasadena it was given a banquet to show the 
distinguished honor in which the citizens of the intellectual com- 
munity of Boston and Harvard held it. 

Such stories as these are but symptoms. They are straws: 
to show which way the wind blows. They would be possible in 
no other country than the United States. To be sure, we are a 
democracy. We believe that all men are created equal. There 
may be some who believe that men stay equal and there may be 
some who wish them to stay equal. I am not one of that num- 
ber. We do not wear silk buttons on our coats, nor do we as a 
rule attach letters to our names. We do not become privy coun- 
selors, " wirkliche " or other, and we eschew all apparent marks 
of distinction. Sometimes we form exclusive societies to which 
we select a supposedly learned elite. It is cruelly said by out- 
siders, and sometimes by insiders, that the chief purpose of 
getting into such societies is to keep others out. However, this 
I do not wish to discuss. 

Now, what is the reason for this state of affairs? It is 
frequently said that it is because the country is new. How new 
is it? If I am not mistaken, the United States is the oldest 
republic in the world, with the exception of San Marino and 
Andorra. For considerably over a century we have had a large 
measure of political freedom and an unexampled degree of pros- 
perity. Ever since the close of the Civil War, with rare excep- 
tions, we have had such a degree of prosperity that it has been 
possible for almost everybody to have a college education, with 
the result that our educational institutions are full of the most 
mediocre intellects, persons who, in the words of our Atlantic 
professor, really ought to be plumbers or something of an even 
less intellectual status. 
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A college is looked upon, according to the statement of Pro- 
fessor Lightner Witmer, of the University of Pennsylvania, at 
a meeting of the American Philosophical Society, as a country 
club somewhat marred by attendance at recitations. Many of 
the colleges are no more than schools of a somewhat superior 
grade, and it is very noticeable that students and even pro- 
fessors coming from the South and West almost uniformly refer 
to the college as a school. And the phrase, " When will school 
open ? " is most familiar. 

The young man writing the prize essay on Harvard is frankly 
of the opinion that the so-called men at Harvard are treated like 
school boys, that facts are poured into them, that only their 
memory is made use of, that they are not taught to think and 
reason for themselves. The trouble again, in my opinion, is 
not with the institution, the system, the professors, but with the 
community. When going to college is looked upon as the culmi- 
nation of a social career or preparation for the same, when the 
boy or girl can say, " I don't have to work ; father will pay," it 
is a sign that something is wrong with the community. When 
the woman who comes in to do the washing asks the head of 
the family what her husband does and she says, " He is a min- 
ister," and the washerwoman says, " Oh, of course, I don't 
blame him ; he has got to do something," as I heard told recently, 
it is very obvious that something is wrong. 

In this country the only criterion of success is the amount of 
money that a person has made. Two years ago, having done 
a little profiteering, I bought a modest automobile. One day 
when I was taking a young lady, a friend of my daughter's, out 
to drive, I said to her. " People think much more of me now 
that I have an automobile." " Oh, yes, Dr. Webster," she re- 
sponded. This was a graduate of one of our leading colleges 
for women, a very bright young woman indeed. And yet she 
immediately fell for my jocular remark. 

How is it that boys and girls of fifteen and sixteen in France 
can pass the examinations for entrance at the Sorbonne ? Are 
they brighter than our boys and girls ? No. But they look upon 
education as a serious business. They look upon an educated 
man as a superior person. They consider the chief aim of man 
not to be the accumulation of a certain number of millions of 
francs, but the accomplishment of some creative task. In Paris 
it is not the fat profiteers riding about in limousines who at- 
tract the attention of the people. It is the members of the In- 
stitut, the great men of literature, science or art. Rightly does 
Paris call herself " la ville Lumiere." France is still " lagrande 
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nation." After a residence of any length of time in Paris, how 
tame seems life in the most attractive American city! 

Last summer I visited by far the greater majority of the 
universities in France. I found the laboratories extremely 
meager, often in dark rooms, in old-fashioned buildings, the 
equipment very limited. But the spirit was splendid. Not in 
vain have fellowships for Americans going to French universi- 
ties been founded, for there shall they find the true spirit of 
learning. At Nancy I was personally conducted by the rector 
over the university and adjacent parts of the city. He took me 
to the Lycee Henri Poincare. Before the door stood a bronze 
statue of the great mathematician, probably the greatest intel- 
lect of the latter half of the nineteenth century. We passed 
into the court. " Ce n'est pas gai," said the director. No, it is 
not gay. The life of the French lyceen is slavery. Immured 
within the walls of the school, he is seldom let out except under 
the surveillance of an instructor. His life is extremely dreary. 
But they produce the goods. They do not go out for the team ; 
they do not go out for the crew, or for the paper, or for the 
Glee Club, or for the theatrical profession. They go in for study 
and hard labor. They consider that learning is an end in itself 
and are not continually asking, "Why do I hafter do this?" 
The only thing that father wants is that his son shall become a 
distinguished man. 

The trouble with education in the United States is with the 
community, with the fathers and mothers, who do not insist that 
their children shall do anything that requires exactitude, stick 
to it and not let up until they get it done. A few days ago my 
assistant in the laboratory was doing some computation with 
the calculating machine. I said to him, " It is a shame that you 
should be turning that coffee-mill; we ought to be able to get 
some boy from the college to do it." I inquired of the college 
professor of mathematics. He said, "There is not much use, 
because nobody now learns to do anything carefully and get an 
exact result." If a boy multiplies two by three and gets five, 
of course that is pretty near, it is the next number, but that is 
hardly what we want. Colleges have again and again changed 
their standard, making more and more subjects elective, until 
now nobody has to do anything that is very difficult simply for 
the purpose of training the mind, and I regret to say that psy- 
chologists have done more to spread the idea that there is no 
subject that trains the mind for anything else, an opinion which 
I do not hold in the slightest. If I had my way, no one should 
graduate from college unless he knew at least what the infini- 
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tesimal calculus was and what it was for, what relation its in- 
vention bore to the history of thought in general, and a few 
matters of similar import which should be a part of the intel- 
lectual equipment of every educated adult. But boys in college 
are not adults. I sometimes wonder whether "old grads" are 
adults, either. I have recently heard the opinion expressed that 
without alcoholic stimulant it will be impossible to hold reunions 
at Commencement. When I once protested at being regaled at 
a meeting of a local Harvard Club with a talk by a football 
coach on the maneuvers of that interesting game, I was asked 
what other subject there was which was of common interest to 
college graduates. I replied that in that case I thought the 
colleges should close. 

If we turn to the Army and Navy the case is even worse. 
The criticisms made by President Eliot on West Point are emi- 
nently sound. We have at any rate at the top of our colleges a 
number of universities where the elite students may engage in 
graduate work and where much of the work done is of first 
quality. A very large amount of scientific research is now done 
in the United States, much of it comparing very well with work 
that is done anywhere else. But in the Army and Navy we have 
nothing of the sort. Boys are admitted to West Point or 
Annapolis, for I shall speak of the two on like footing, who 
have the merest fragment of elementary education, and in four 
years they are supposed to be turned out complete officers and 
gentlemen. If it is considered that part of their course consists 
of so much mathematics as to take them through the elements 
of the calculus, it may easily be guessed how deep this knowl- 
edge must be. 

Within the last few years I have personally visited both the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis and the Military Academy at 
West Point, and during the five years of my membership in that 
at first much over-advertised and lately too much forgotten in- 
stitution the Naval Consulting Board of the United States I 
have had the opportunity of meeting many officers of both ser- 
vices. These officers are always extremely agreeable gentlemen, 
accustomed to the handling of men and thoroughly competent 
in the ordinary duties of their stations. They are all alike in 
one thing, however. They have been deprived of the opportuni- 
ties of a really superior education. Army and Naval officers 
do not as a rule originate ideas, nor do they contribute to the 
advancement of science even in their own professions. In 
France, Germany or Italy it is no rarity to see shoulder straps 
at scientific meetings. In the United States it is almost un- 
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heard of. I do not need to mention Napoleon's general Monge who 
invented the science of descriptive geometry, or Poncelet, who 
while confined in a Eussian prison discovered the projective 
properties of figures. A long line of French and Italian officers 
have contributed advances not only to mathematics, but to many 
of the other sciences. I speak of mathematics, being one of the 
most difficult, first. 

The contribution of the Ecole Polytechnique to the winning 
of the war was enormous. A French general said to me, " Sans 
la Polytechnique, nous ne I'eussions pas fait." It was noticeable 
that during the war it was necessary to call in a large body of 
professors of mathematics, physics, chemistry, to say nothing of 
psychology and other subjects, from the universities. These 
supposedly cloistered individuals contributed in very large 
measure to the winning of the war, many of them working their 
galvanometers and other laboratory instruments under German 
shell fire at the front and winning distinguished honors for so 
doing. Even the regular Army and Navy were grateful. As 
one concrete result a number of positions were created in the 
Army Ordnance Department which were filled by mathema- 
ticians, physicists or engineers from civil life. 

During my visit to Annapolis; where I was received with 
the greatest hospitality by the superintendent, who personally 
conducted me all over the school, when we came to the physical 
laboratory, as I am a physicist I asked some questions of the 
young instructor in order to show my interest. He regretted 
that he was unable to answer ; excusing himself because he had 
but recently come. That night at dinner I could not resist ask- 
ing the superintendent, who told me that he had brought these 
officers with him, whether he could make a physicist out of any 
officer. " Oh," he replied, " they had very distinguished records 
at sea." I had nothing to say, but it occurred to me that no 
amount of distinction at sea would have made a physicist of .me. 

In the Army and Navy the theory is that anybody can teach 
anything if ordered to. Of such a theory the less said the 
better. It is high time that this country had a college in which 
a few elite officers of both the Army and Navy could study to- 
gether the superior portions of the technical branches of their 
subjects. They should have as professors the most distin- 
guished scientific men that the country can afford. They need 
not necessarily wear chickens on their shoulders. It is high 
time that the feeling of self-sufficiency which impregnates offi- 
cers of the regular military establishments should be somewhat 
dissipated. They may as well learn that occasionally a person 
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not in uniform can give them some advice. It is not so many 
years ago that a committee from West Point visited the leading 
colleges of the country and on returning to West Point made 
the report that they had learned nothing and saw nothing to 
change. It is to be hoped that the large number of officers who 
went to Europe during the war and mingled with the officers 
of other armies may have had their eyes somewhat opened. 
But, as far as I can learn, the great majority not only of the 
doughboys, but even of the officers, made no attempt to learn 
French and did not find out very much about the differences in 
French ways of education from ours. Still they undoubtedly 
learned something. 

What suggestions can now be made of a positive character 
for the amelioration of a condition that must shock all those 
who actually learn the truth ? In the first place, the removal of 
our self-satisfaction. We are not the best educated nation in 
the world. We do not produce the most original ideas in learn- 
ing or in invention. We are, to be sure, extremely quick and 
facile, and that is one of our weaknesses. It is easy to leave 
a thing until the necessity arises, and then to jump at it and 
do it. In that way the war was won. But in the case of another 
war, which God forbid, we shall have many of the things to do 
over in the same slipshod and backward way. Secondly, we 
must dispel the illusion that the chief thing in life is to have a 
good time, an expression which, as I recently heard a charming 
young Frenchwoman say in a lecture, does not exist in French. 
Youth is the time for work ; youth is the time for beginning to 
learn. But manhood is the time for the appreciation of learn- 
ing, for the appreciation of the fact that learning is the chief 
thing that distinguishes the upper classes from any other classes, 
that learning has a value of its own and is, like virtue, its own 
reward. We must improve our elementary schools which are now 
in dire danger of extinction through the wretched rewards paid, 
insufficient to attract competent teachers. These schools never 
were good enough and now bid fair soon to fall almost to zero 
level. Of course, we hope the times will soon change and com- 
pensations return to something like normal. That is not enough. 
There is no reason that our children should not be as thorough 
as French children or that graduates of our colleges should not 
be able to pass the examinations formerly set for Rhodes 
scholars. 

In my opinion it will be necessary to relegate the colleges 
to the rank of schools and to actually limit the number of 
people who go to them. The insane desire to increase and in- 
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crease the size of our colleges must be replaced by a desire to in- 
crease the quality even at the expense of numbers. What place 
in civilization can be attributed to a State which does not realize 
that the education of its citizens is of supreme importance to 
the State, and that allows education to be supported by drives 
to squeeze from the unwilling pockets of graduates of private 
institutions a sum sufficient to enable their professors to main- 
tain their self-respect? 

In a late number of the Weekly Review is a letter from the 
dean of a university of the Middle West. In it he insists upon 
the importance of the knowledge at headquarters of the number 
of hours spent by every professor in the classroom and of the 
number of students there are associated with each professor 
and with each classroom. I have been expecting this for some 
time and we shall be called upon to punch clocks. 

To my great good fortune I have not spent my life in any 
such atmosphere. I have been so fortunate as to belong to an 
institution modelled upon the great institutions abroad in which 
learning, and particularly scientific learning, was looked upon 
as the chief desideratum and where research was made the 
chief object in view. Every member of the instructing staff 
was stimulated to produce all that he could and to convey the 
same feeling to every one with whom he came in contact. No 
one ever came to Clark University unless he wished to become 
a scholar, unless he thought that he could contribute something 
to the great structure of human learning. 

We hear much in these days of research councils, of organi- 
zations of research, of cooperation, of organization, of efficiency, 
of questionnaires, and of red tape. I hear yet of no corpora- 
tions for the cooperative production of poetry, of music, of 
sculpture or of painting. Of course the pupils of Rubens did 
cooperate in painting so many miles of naked Dutch women, but 
I suppose it was under the immediate stimulation and super- 
vision of the master, and so it is possible to carry on research. 
Research is not a matter of bureaus, but of enthusiasm. There 
is no teacher so good, so stimulating, so productive of en- 
thusiasm as the man who himself is a great contributor to 
learning. 

In my trip last summer I had the good fortune to make the 
acquaintance of Professor Paul Sabatier, of the University of 
Toulouse, who has received the Nobel Prize in chemistry and 
was looked upon, as was perfectly evident, by all his colleagues 
as the chief adornment of that flourishing university. Even 
then there was being constructed for him a new laboratory to 
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accommodate those students whose influx there was due not 
to athletic prowess, or pride of age, or great buildings or marble 
palaces, but to the reputation of the master. 

When such a spirit as this prevails in all universities of 
the United States, when professors do not have to act as police- 
men or judges to portion out punishments and rewards and to 
spend their time in doing things that are of no importance to 
the community whatever, when learning is looked upon as a 
sufficient motive for engaging the attention of the best intellects, 
and when those financial resources, which we command in a 
degree unparalleled in the history of the known world, have 
been devoted to this cause, and when it is thought better to in- 
vest twenty million of dollars in laboratories rather than in 
one battleship devoted exclusively to purposes of destruction, 
then possibly we may see the United States take the position 
that her material success entitles her to take among the great 
nations of the world. 



